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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CORPORATORS, 

AT  THEIR 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  1,  1858. 


The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  held  at 
the  Institution,  on  Monday  afternoon,  February  1st,  1858. 

The  President,  Hon.  Samuel  Breek,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  Contributors 
was  read,  with  the  accompanying  documents ; and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
T.  S.  Wiegand, 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  be  accepted,  and,  with  its  accompanying  docu- 
ments, be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  this  day  to  be  elected,  with 
instructions  to  cause  such  portion  of  the  same  to  be  printed  as  they  shall 
see  proper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Waterman, 

Resolved,  That  the  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Institution,  on  the 
occasion  of  distributing  to  the  pupils  the  New  Testaments  and  Psalms  of 
David,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss  Sarah  Still6,  be  directed  to  be  printed 
with  the  Report. 

The  Meeting  then,  on  motion,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers 
and  Managers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Wiegand  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Stocker  were  appointed  Tellers. 

The  Tellers  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected,  and 
they  were  thereupon  declared  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  Institution 
during  the  ensuing  year  : 
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PATRON. 

WILLIAM  F.  PACKER, 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRESIDENT. 

SAMUEL  BRECK. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

J.  Iv.  KANE, 

A.  Gr.  WATERMAN, 

J.  FRANCIS  FISHER, 
FRANKLIN  PEALE. 


CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE,  M.D. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

THEODORE  CUYLER. 

TREASURER. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 


CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN. 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.D. 


CONSULTING  SURGEON. 

WM.  BYRD  PAGE,  M.D. 


MANAGERS. 


John  C.  Cresson, 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.D., 
Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.D., 
Caspar  Morris,  M.D., 

A.  V.  Parsons, 

Wm.  R.  Lejee, 

Isaac  Elliott, 


Pierce  Butler, 
Thomas  C.  James, 
Morris  Patterson, 
Wm.  H.  Drayton, 
James  Dundas, 

John  Wiegand, 
Napoleon  B.  Kneass. 


The  Minutes  were  then  read,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ISAAC  ELLIOTT, 

Secretary  pro  tem. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

FINANCE. 

William  R.  Lejee,  Pierce  Butler, 

Isaac  Elliott,  James  Dundas. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Robley  Dunglison,  31. D.,  A.  L.  Elwyn,  31. D., 

J.  Francis  Fisher,  John  C.  Cresson, 

John  K.  Kane. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

A.  G.  Waterman,  Morris  Patterson, 

T.  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Napoleon  B.  Kneass, 

John  Wiegand. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE. 

Franklin  Peale,  A.  V.  Parsons, 

Wm.  H.  Drayton. 


HOME. 

Thos.  C.  James,  Franklin  Peale, 

T.  S.  Kirkbride,  31. P.,  A.  G.  Waterman, 

Caspar  3Iorris,  31. D.,  J.  C.  Cresson. 

FEMALE  VISITORS. 

3Irs.  J.  K.  Kane,  3Irs.  A.  L.  Elwyn, 

3Irs.  A.  G.  Waterman,  3Irs.  J.  C.  Cresson, 

3Irs.  F.  Peale,  3Irs.  Butler. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

PRINCIPAL. 

William  Chapin. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS. 

Joseph  Fleming,  Mary  E.  Woodward. 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Harriet  E.  Preston,  Matilda  Hankins, 

Elizabeth  A.  Fennimore,  Sarah  Lynch. 

TEACHER  OP  MUSIC. 

Ernest  Pfeiffer. 

ASSISTANTS. 

J.  Calvin  Brown,  Robert  Wheaton, 

Maria  Hill. 

PREFECT. 

William  L.  Humphreys. 

MASTER  OP  HANDICRAFT. 

Edwin  T.  McIntyre. 

ASSISTANT. 

William  McMillen. 

TEACHER  OF  BROOM  MAKING. 

C.  H.  Shaw. 

MISTRESS  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

Leah  Ann  Siiarpless. 


MATRON. 

Mrs.  Eliza  White. 

ASSISTANT  MATRON. 

Rebecca  Collins. 

SALESMAN. 

Charles  Kelly. 


VISITING  PHYSICIAN. 

A.  E.  Stocker,  M.D. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  annexed  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  presents  a register  of  the  pupils,  a refer- 
ence to  their  course  of  instruction  in  the  departments 
of  literature,  mathematics,  and  music,  together  with 
tables  showing  the  result  of  the  handicraft  work  in 
all  its  branches.  The  whole  exhibits  a most  pleasing 
evidence  of  mental  application  and  manual  industry. 
Perfect  order  has  prevailed  throughout  our  large 
school,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

The  Board  unite  cordially  with  Mr.  Chapin,  in  his 
commendation  of  the  teachers  and  other  officers  of  the 
Institution ; and,  while  they  express  their  satisfaction 
at  the  gratifying  state  of  subordination  and  discipline 
which  prevails,  they  think  it  due  to  the  Principal  to 
notice  with  marked  approbation  his  habitual  assiduity 
and  judicious  exercise  of  his  talents  and  experience. 

The  part  of  that  officer’s  report,  which  relates  to 
the  residence  of  adult  workmen,  either  by  boarding 
abroad  or  within  the  Institution,  is  thought  by  the 
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Managers,  to  be  worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of 
the  public. 

An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  properly 
attested  by  the  appropriate  Committees,  will  show 
the  state  of  the  finances. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Managers. 

SAMUEL  BRECK, 

• President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen, — In  conformity  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
Institution,  which  require  the  Principal  to  present  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  in  January,  “a  full 
report  of  its  condition,  progress,  and  prospects,”  I have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report. 

The  number  of  pupils,  including  those  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  department,  at  the  present 
time  (Jan.  1,  1858),  is  one  hundred  and  fifty. 


On  the  1st  January,  1857,  there  were,  . . . 135 

Discharged  or  left  during  the  year,  ....  19 

Died,  .........  1 

Received  during  the  year,  35 

Remaining,  ........  150 


Of  this  number  there  are 


From  Pennsylvania,  . . . . . .124 

“ New  Jersey,  ......  11 

“ Delaware,  ....  ...  6 

“ Maryland,  .......  4 

“ All  other  places,  ......  5 
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Twenty-four  contribute  chiefly  or  in  part  to  their 
own  support,  as  assistant  teachers  and  by  their  in- 
dustry, and  seven  are  pay  pupils  in  full  or  in  part. 

One  death  has  occurred  in  the  Institution  during 
the  past  year.  James  Brenan,  an  assistant  teacher  in 
music,  of  superior  musical  talent,  whose  loss  is  seri- 
ously regretted. 

The  health  of  the  pupils,  with  a few  exceptions,  has 
been  generally  good. 

I am  happy  to  state,  that  the  Institution  has  been 
entirely  successful  in  all  its  operations  during  the 
year,  and  was  never  in  a more  prosperous  condition 
than  at  the  present  time. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  greater  than  at  any  former 
period. 

An  additional  story  has  been  added  to  our  two  houses 
in  20th  Street,  for  the  more  entire,  separate  accommo- 
dation of  the  male  adults.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
the  dwelling-house  erected  for  the  Principal  the  year 
before,  the  additional  room  thus  acquired  in  the  main 
building,  has  been  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  pupils. 

The  workshops,  especially,  need  some  extension,  to 
enable  us  to  give  the  necessary  handicraft  instruction 
to  all  the  pupils. 

I take  pleasure  in  commending  the  ability  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  teachers  and  officers  in  their  respective 
departments. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  hitherto 
pursued,  and  embraces  all  the  branches  taught  in  our 
most  respectable  academies.  I know  of  no  subject, 
within  the  range  of  human  capacity,  that  may  not  be 
taught  to  a person  born  blind.  That,  for  which  sight 
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is  used  by  the  seeing,  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
touch  for  the  sightless  pupil.  All  school  apparatus, 
therefore,  is  prepared  in  relief ’ and  the  finger  performs 
the  office  of  the  eye,  in  reading,  slate  arithmetic, 
maps,  &c. 

A public  examination,  extending  through  three 
days,  of  about  sixty  classes,  embracing  all  the  branches 
taught  in  the  school,  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  last 
term.  The  pupils  acquitted  themselves  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner. 

Religious  privileges  are  carefully  secured  to  every 
member  of  our  household.  They  attend  places  of 
worship,  in  accordance  with  their  own  or  their  parents’ 
choice. 

The  musical  department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  Pfeiffer,  continues  to  merit  the  reputation  for  effi- 
ciency it  has  so  long  sustained,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  it  annually  meets  with  in  the  loss  of  the 
more  advanced  performers.  Pupils  are  prepared  as 
professional  musicians  on  the  organ,  piano,  and  other 
instruments,  and  graduate  to  teach  elsewhere,  or  to 
obtain  situations  as  Church  organists.  This  policy  is 
encouraged  by  the  Institution,  though  favorite  talent 
is  thus  parted  with,  when  most  valuable  to  us;  and 
others  are  trained  up  to  fill  their  places. 

All  do  not  make  musicians.  But  harmony  and 
sweet  sounds  convey  a high  enjoyment  to  those  who 
are  shut  out  from  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature. 
And  it  has  always  been  the  just  practice  of  this  In- 
stitution, to  instruct  all  the  pupils  in  music,  who  have 
any  talent  to  learn  it. 

For  years  past,  Wednesday  afternoon,  from  3 to  5 
o’clock,  has  been  the  special  visiting  occasion  for  the 
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public ; but  strangers  are  received  at  all  times.  This 
arrangement  is  necessary  in  a large  city,  to  prevent 
the  otherwise  constant  interruption  of  the  classes.  An 
exhibition  is  given,  combining  vocal  and  orchestral 
music,  and  illustrations  of  the  system  of  instruction 
with  the  school  apparatus ; this  occupies  about  one 
hour  and  a quarter.  At  the  close,  the  audience  visit 
the  work  rooms,  where  a large  variety  of  useful  and 
fancy  work  is  displayed,  by  teachers  in  attendance, 
and  sales  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

These  exhibitions  are  largely  attended  by  citizens 
and  others.  As  a matter  of  regulation  and  restriction 
merely,  a small  charge  is  made  at  the  door,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a fund  that  is  exercising  a most  salutary 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  graduates,  and  aiding,  also, 
an  important  policy  of  the  Institution  itself. 

From  this  “ Exhibition  Fund,”  an  outfit  is  given  to 
every  pupil  in  good  standing,  on  leaving  the  Institu- 
tion, sufficient  to  purchase  the  simple  machinery  and 
tools  necessary  for  his  trade. 

The  whole  sum  thus  received  at  the  door  last  year, 
was  about  $1300.  The  amount  appropriated  to  gra- 
duates last  year  was  $761.  The  gross  amount  received 
for  this  fund  from  the  beginning  is  $7092.  The  whole 
amount  granted  in  outfits,  and  compensation  to  gradu- 
ates, is  $3839.  There  is  now  on  hand,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  $2577  26,  of  which  $1500  is  invested  on 
interest,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  a 
permanent  fund  for  this  most  beneficent  purpose. 

The  Dictionary  for  the  blind  is  still  in  progress  at 
the  press  of  this  Institution.  Over  200  pages  are 
printed,  which,  however,  is  less  than  half  the  work. 
It  will  be  steadily  continued  to  completion. 

The  sales  of  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  $11,166. 
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The  amount  manufactured  was  $11,152.  Compared 
with  previous  years,  we  have  the  following  result : — 


Manufactured. 

Sold. 

1850,  . 

. $4,055  00 

$3,867  00 

1851,  . 

4,784  00 

4,588  00 

1852,  . 

5,752  00 

5,021  00 

1853,  . 

7,022  00 

7,286  00 

1854,  . 

8,368  00 

7,641  00 

1855,  . 

9,968  00 

10,243  00 

1856,  . 

. 10,904  00 

11,837  00 

1857,  . 

. 11,152  00 

11,166  00 

The  mechanical  trades,  taught  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Mclntire  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Shaw,  are  brush 
and  broom  making,  and  mat  and  carpet  weaving. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Institutions  in  connection  therewith , continue  to  be  a 
prominent  subject  of  discussion  amongst  some  of  the 
older  Institutions. 

The  blind  man,  from  his  single  infirmity,  labors 
under  a disadvantage  in  competing  with  seeing  work- 
men. He  is  confined  to  fewer  modes  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  His  trades  are  of  the  simplest  kinds,  where 
competition  is  great,  and  profits  small. 

Many  succeed  in  supporting  themselves,  some  in 
part  only,  who  receive  a helping  hand  from  family  con- 
nections. 

With  these  there  is  no  difficulty ; the  Institution  has 
done  its  part,  according  to  its  original  foundation,  in 
providing  instruction  and  a means  of  support,  and  the 
graduate  is  faithfully  doing  his. 

But  there  remains  a class  of  homeless,  industrious 
young  men  and  women,  who,  for  reasons  not  chargeable 
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to  any  lack  of  duty  in  themselves,  cannot  fully  meet 
their  expenses.  What  shall  be  done  with  these  ? 

The  solution  is  easily  found  by  discharging  them. 
But  this  hardly  meets  the  case.  We  may  close  our 
eyes  to  their  misfortune,  but  it  is  still  there — aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  we  have  educated  them — given 
them  a trade — placed  tools  in  their  hands  to  work 
with,  and  denied  them  their  only  opportunity  of  using 
them.  The  work  is  only  half  finished ; and  what  is 
done  may  be  useless.  Abandoned  by  the  Institution, 
no  other  workshop  is  open  to  receive  them.  They 
must  inevitably  become  paupers. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  to  say  of  such  a one,  that  his 
struggles  for  support  will  be  the  very  means  of  deve- 
loping his  ability  and  self-reliance, — that  to  aid  him  is 
to  cripple  his  energies  and  make  a pauper  of  him. 
This  may  be  true  to  some  extent.  But  it  would  be 
poor  comfort  for  a drowning  man,  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  learn  to  swim 
before  he  got  through. 

Many  such  persons  are  able  to  earn  nearly  all  their 
support,  if  supplied  with  employment.  To  turn  them 
upon  the  community  is  to  quarter  them  upon  public 
or  private  charity.  As  well  expressed  by  a distin- 
guished cotemporary,  “ they  are  like  people  wishing 
to  swim  across  a river,  who  have  heart  and  strength 
for  three-fourths  of  the  distance,  but  not  for  the  whole. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  provide  them  a ferry  boat,  but  to 
throw  them  a rope  to  help  them  to  land.” 

The  supply  of  a deficiency  of  one-fourth,  whereby 
an  industrious  blind  man  may  be  enabled  to  earn  the 
other  three-fourths,  must  be  provided,  either  by  a 
direct  charitable  gift,  or  by  some  economical  system. 
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The  latter,  I consider  to  be  preferable,  even  if  the 
other  were  available,  which  at  present  it  is  not,  in  any 
of  the  Institutions.  There  is  no  fund  applicable  to 
such  a purpose. 

If  it  is  not  practicable,  therefore,  for  such  persons  to 
sustain  themselves,  if  discharged  from  the  shelter  of 
the  Institution,  even  though  they  be  allowed  employ- 
ment at  the  workshop,  like  other  mechanics,  their 
downward  career  is  inevitable.  It  is  one  of  debt,  pre- 
carious charities,  discouragement,  demoralization,  and 
ruin. 

The  more  skilful  workman  will  fare  better  outside, 
as  long  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Institution  to  employ 
him.  But  this  too  has  its  limits.  The  laws  of  trade, 
and  the  difficulties,  under  which  most  of  the  older 
Institutions  labor,  in  their  work  departments,  seem  to 
be  inexorable,  and  will  not  conform  themselves  to 
our  theories  or  our  desires.  The  great  difficulty  is,  to 
find  sales  for  the  manufactured  work,  sufficient  to  supply 
a living  employment  to  those  obliged  to  board  outside  of 
the  Institution. 

The  question  which  has  elicited  so  much  attention, 
viz.  : Whether  all  blind  adults  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  board  out  from  the  Institution  ? has  become, 
in  my  opinion,  not  one  of  expediency  merely,  but  of 
vital  importance,  to  many  worthy  blind  persons,  and 
to  the  real  efficiency  of  the  work  department  of  the 
Institution. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  statement. 
The  cost  of  support  outside  of  the  Institution  is  much 
increased,  if  the  boarding  of  thirty  persons,  for  ex- 
ample, cost  sixty  dollars  a week,  in  the  Institution,  it 
would  reach  ninety  dollars  outside.  This  difference 
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must  be  supplied  by  an  increased  amount  of  work  and 
wages. 

But  the  difficulty  would  not  consist  in  the  simple 
difference  of  the  expense  of  boarding.  The  wages 
paid  to  the  workmen  represent  only  his  labor.  The 
articles  made  by  him  have  their  increased  value  in 
the  raw  material.  In  certain  goods,  the  cost  price  is 
from  three  to  four  times  the  amount  paid  for  the 
labor.  Assuming  the  average  at  three  times,  the 
result  would  be,  that  for  every  $100  paid  for  labor, 
we  have  $300  in  the  manufactured  wares.  The  in- 
creased expense,  therefore,  of  the  compulsory  plan  of 
boarding  outside,  would  add  to  the  amount  of  manu- 
factured stock  about  $4000  yearly. 

If  an  Institution  can  readily  sell  all  it  can  make, 
this  increase  may  well  be  submitted  to.  But  this, 
unfortunately,  not  being  the  case,  it  can  only  involve 
serious  loss  and  ultimate  disaster,  both  to  the  blind 
and  the  Institution.  With  a large,  unsaleable,  and 
accumulating  surplus  of  wares,  deteriorating  in  quality, 
it  must  end  in  a practical  discharge  of  the  unfortu- 
nate workmen,  or  bankruptcy  of  the  Manufacturing 
Department. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  concentrate  large  numbers  of 
blind  workmen  in  or  out  of  an  Institution,  to  depend 
upon  it  for  their  employment  and  daily  subsistence. 
And  it  is  humiliating  that  questions,  which  in  an 
abstract  moral  point  of  view  admit  of  but  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  must  be  controlled  so  much  by  dollars 
and  cents.  But  we  must  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
as  we  find  them. 

Another  economical  advantage,  derived  from  pro- 
viding board  for  the  adult  workmen  in  an  Institution, 
is  in  the  exchanges  of  the  work  made  by  them  for 
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groceries  and  other  necessaries  used  in  the  Institution. 
Sales  may  be  thus  increased  largely. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  brushes  and 
brooms,  for  all  the  groceries  required  in  our  large 
household,  at  fair  prices.  We  add  thereby  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  sales  of  our  manufactures 
annually. 

We  must  do  this,  or  fail  to  employ  a number  of  our 
workmen.  We  prefer  to  stand  between  them  and  the 
community,  and  facilitate  these  exchanges  between 
their  labor  and  their  subsistence,  to  denying  or  dis- 
charging them  altogether.  The  community  are  bene- 
fited as  well  as  themselves. 

The  Institution  receives  no  profit  in  this  arrange- 
ment. It  probably  sustains  a small  percentage  of  loss. 
It  certainly  does  furnish  the  gratuity  of  house  and 
shop-room,  capital  stock,  better  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, and  it  sells  the  wares  without  commission. 

But  these  cheap  sacrifices  are  what  help  to  compen- 
sate the  blind,  in  the  unequal  contest  against  seeing 
workmen  in  large  communities.  They  produce  the 
grateful  return  of  constant  employment  at  a moderate, 
but  living  compensation. 

This  Institution  is  in  no  sense  an  “ Asylum ’ for 
those  who  do  not  or  cannot  work.  Every  blind  per- 
son in  it  is  a learner  or  producer.  There  are  no  idle 
hands,  nor  idle  hours. 

Its  “ Home”  Department  is  an  organization  of  skill 
and  industry.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  females  and 
four  males,  graduates.  They  are  boarded,  at  a mode- 
rate charge,  and  receive  constant  employment  by  the 
Institution.  Several  of  the  females  assist  in  teaching, 

and  in  music,  and  receive  a compensation  for  all  the 
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hours  thus  employed.  Their  example  and  good  influ- 
ence with  the  younger  pupils  are  invaluable. 

The  original  object  of  this  and  similar  Institutions, 
was  to  educate  the  blind,  and  prepare  them  for  self- 
support.  This  has  never  been  departed  from  here. 
But  while  it  will  always  adhere  to  this  wise  principle, 
it  will  not  hesitate  to  extend  its  fostering  care,  as  far 
as  it  legitimately  can,  to  those  who  have  been  its  pupils, 
and  who  are  striving  earnestly  to  support  themselves, 
who  ask  not  charity  but  employment. 

When  “adult  workmen”  are  alluded  to,  it  means 
all  in  the  work  department,  whether  in  the  “ Home” 
or  otherwise.  The  “Home”  inmates  are  graduates; 
all  others,  with  four  exceptions,  are  on  the  State  list, 
as  pupils  to  learn  handicraft,  and  for  whom  the  State 
provides  as  for  other  pupils,  but  they  are  admitted  for 
shorter  periods.  These  four  exceptions  are  men  with 
families,  who  have  spent  one  or  two  years  in  the  work- 
shops. They  board  at  home,  and  receive  employment 
from  the  Institution. 

No  Institution  can  safely  undertake  to  provide  a 
handicraft  for  adult  pupils,  and  support  them,  during 
the  one  or  two  years  they  are  learning.  As  beginners, 
they  can  not  do  much  towards  their  own  support; 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  each  State  should 
not  place  all  adults  who  are  capable  of  learning  a useful 
trade,  on  the  same  footing  with  others,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  age,  and  time  of  continuance,  within  the  ex- 
treme term,  with  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Our  own  practice  is  to  receive  all  eligible  persons  of 
this  class,  at  first,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  ex- 
tend it  one  or  two  years  more  if  it  be  found  necessary. 
During  this  period  they  are  provided  for  by  the  State, 
as  younger  pupils  are. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  corn-broom  making,  our 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  adult  males  is  greatly 
diminished.  I regard  the  introduction  of  this  simple 
business  as  the  commencement  of  a new  and  promis- 
ing era  in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  and  calcu- 
lated, better  than  all  others,  to  give  a practical  solution 
to  the  questions  connected  with  the  employment  and 
support  of  adults. 

It  is  a favorite  branch  with  them.  It  can  be  ac- 
quired in  a little  time,  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
those  admitted  for  short  terms;  the  entire  work  can 
be  done  by  a blind  person;  it  requires  but  small  means 
to  start  it ; and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important  than 
all,  it  can  be  followed  in  small  country  towns ; thus 
relieving  the  Institution  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
employment  for  large  and  growing  numbers. 

Whatever  fears  may  be  entertained  about  the  grow- 
ing up  of  large  communities  of  blind  adults,  they  will 
find  some  relief,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  above  statement,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  blind,  generally,  are  equally  anxious 
to  avoid  it,  if  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  After 
a long  experience,  with  some  attention  to  their  indus- 
trial habits  and  capacities,  I believe  there  is  not  a 
more  industrious  class  of  persons  in  the  community. 
They  almost  universally  regard  a dependence  on  the 
mere  charities  of  others,  without  reference  to  their 
own  exertions,  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  blindness. 
Shall  we  not  meet  such  a spirit  in  the  right  way,  by 
using  every  means  to  employ  them,  or  secure  their 
employment  elsewhere  ? 

The  time  will  arrive  when  provision  should  be  made 
for  aged  and  infirm  graduates,  of  good  character,  who 
may  be  homeless,  friendless,  and  destitute.  Whether 
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such  provision  be  a comfortable  house  for  each  sex,  or 
for  quiet  homes  in  private  families,  will  be  a question 
of  expediency  merely.  Some  other  destiny  should  be 
looked  to  for  respectable  poor  blind  persons,  who  have 
been  once  connected  with  our  Institutions,  than  the 
charities  of  the  world. 

Its  support,  however,  should  depend  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  legacies  and  charitable  gifts,  and  in  no  way 
be  chargeable  upon  the  Institution  established  for  their 
education. 

In  view  of  the  noble  bequests  for  philanthropic 
purposes,  for  which  the  benevolent  of  this  city  have 
been  distinguished,  we  may  look  with  a confiding  faith 
for  some  provision  of  this  kind,  which  will  be  the 
crowning  work,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  a system  that 
educates,  employs,  and  will  finally  take  under  its 
kind  shelter,  the  really  unfortunate  blind. 

The  whole  number  of  blind  persons,  connected  with 
the  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present 
time,  as  ascertained  on  application  to  each,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Institutions. 

Pupils. 

Employed,  but  boarding  out. 

1.  Massachusetts, 

. 90 

24 

2.  New  York,  . 

. 192 

30 

3.  Pennsylvania, 

. 150 

4 

4.  Ohio,  . 

. 97 

5.  Virginia, 

. 44 

and  — 

deaf  mutes. 

6.  Kentucky,  . 

. 60 

7.  Tennessee,  . 

. 25 

8.  Indiana, 

. 63 

9.  Illinois, 

. 50 

10.  North  Carolina,  . 

. 16 

and  — 

deaf  mutes. 

11.  Missouri, 

. 36 

12.  Wisconsin,  . 

. 24 

21 


13.  Georgia, 

. 20 

14.  Louisiana,  . 

8 

and  52  deaf  mutes. 

15.  Iowa,  . 

. 27 

16.  Michigan,  . 

17.  South  Carolina,  . 

. 15 

and  — deaf  mutes. 

18.  Mississippi, . 

. 17 

19.  Maryland,  . 

. 21 

20.  District  of  Columbia, 

4 

and  12  deaf  mutes. 

21.  Texas, 

8 

Total, 

. 1017 

Total,  including  adults  board- 
ing out, . . . . 1075 


The  blind  are  limited  in  number,  and  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  population  in  this  coun- 
try, which  proportion  does  not  vary  much  at  different 
periods. 

By  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  7997  white  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States,  being  one  in  every  2445 
of  the  population. 

In  Pennsylvania,  one  in  every  2830.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  (the  three  States 
supporting  pupils  here),  one  in  every  2658. 

In  Great  Britain  the  proportion  is  larger,  estimated 
as  one  in  1400. 

Making  a liberal  allowance  for  the  defectiveness 
of  the  census  of  1S50,  we  may  assume,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  blind  persons  in  this  State  does  not  exceed 
one  in  2500,  which  is  about  the  average  ratio  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

This  small  number  is  important,  as  showing  that 
there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  management  of 
the  subject  in  this,  and  every  State  in  the  Union, — 
nothing  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  a comjorehen- 
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sice  -policy , which  shall  provide  for  the  education,  em- 
ployment, and  final  care  of  all  suitable  blind  persons. 

Omitting  the  very  young,  idiotic,  helpless,  and  aged 
blind,  the  system  would  make  active  producers  of  all 
the  others.  It  would  remove  the  disgrace  of  pauper- 
ism from  the  condition  of  every  able-bodied  blind  per- 
son, whose  only  real  disability  is  blindness. 

Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  any  plan  as 
herein  suggested,  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say, 
that  no  system  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  blind,  present 
and  future,  can  be  complete  without  it. 

In  a former  report,  notice  was  made  of  a legacy  of 
$400,  by  the  late  Miss  Sarah  Stjlle,  of  this  City,  to 
purchase  Bibles  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  This  has 
been  carried  into  effect,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  this  Institution  ; and  a presen- 
tation of  59  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  70 
copies  of  the  Psalms,  has  been  made,  on  three  separate 
occasions,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Breck,  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution,  with  appropriate  addresses  on 
the  value  of  the  sacred  gift.*  The  pupils  received  them 
with  joyful  and  thankful  hearts,  and  daily  read  and 
prize  them  as  their  greatest  treasure.  There  is  grati- 
fying evidence  of  the  good  effects  on  the  hearts  of  some 
of  these  pupils,  of  having  God’s  Holy  Word  in  their 
own  possession,  printed  in  characters  which  they  can 
read  at  all  times.  Other  pupils  now  and  hereafter 
may  be  similarly  benefited ; and  no  gift  or  legacy 
could  be  bestowed,  of  a more  interesting  and  valuable 
character,  than  that  which  shall  provide  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  blind. 

* The  last  excellent  address  is  given  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
Report. 
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The  Institution  was  honored,  in  November  last,  by 
an  official  visit  from  His  Excellency,  Governor  Newell, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  friends,  to  whom  an  exhibition  of 
music  and  other  exercises  was  given.  The  Governor 
expressed  himself  much  gratified,  and  especially  with 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  from  New  Jersey,  who  are 
provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  Six  of 
the  graduates  from  New  Jersey  are  supporting  them- 
selves in  the  Institution,  by  teaching  and  handicraft 
employment. 

I have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a plain  and  practical 
statement  of  our  condition  and  progress  ; and  espe- 
cially a careful  examination  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  policy  of  our  Institution  is,  and  may  be  safely  con- 
ducted, in  the  treatment  of  the  most  important  of  all 
problems  now  connected  with  the  Blind, — their  real 
future  voelfare. 

With  a faithful  reliance  on  the  Divine  Being,  the 
whole  subject  is  submitted  to  your  Honorable  Board, 
to  whose  wise  and  disinterested  counsels,  the  great 
usefulness  and  success  of  this  Institution  are,  under 
Providence,  pre-eminently  indebted. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN, 

Principal. 


January  1,  1858. 


APPENDIX 


STATEMENTS  EXHIBITING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT. 

ARTICLES  MADE  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  IN  1857. 

BY  MALE  PUPILS  AND  WORKMEN. 

19,063  Hand  Scrubs, 

4,570  Hair  Brushes, 

2,057  Dusting  “ 

1,807  Horse  “ 

1,614  Shoe  “ 

I, 409  Wall  “ 

1,211  Clamps  “ 

1,139  Window  “ 

762  Cloth  “ 

375  Hat  “ 

240  Stove  “ 

329  Crumb,  Bath,  and  other  Brushes. 

34,576  Brushes, 

II, 053  Corn  Brooms, 

252  Whisks, 

2,815  Yards  of  Carpet  woven, 

251  Door  Mats, 

30  Mattresses  made  or  repaired. 

Value,  .....  89,885  31 

BY  FEMALE  PUPILS. 

4,910  Articles  of  Bead  work, 

49  Tidies, 

198  Purses,  Lamp  Mats,  &c., 

Sewing  for  the  House. 

Value, 81,266  80 

Total  Value, 11,152  11 
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MANUFACTURIN' G DEPARTMENT. 

DR. 

To  Value  of  finished  and  unfinished  goods  on  hand, 

January  1,  1857 $2,872  77 

“ Value  of  raw  material  on  hand,  same  date,  . . 1,402  09 

“ Cost  of  material,  finishing,  &c.,  in  1857,  . . 7,728  00 

“ Rent  of  store,  .....  325  00 

Less,  received  in  rent,  . . . 36  67 

288  33 

“ Salary  and  commissions  of  salesman,  boy’s  wages, 

porterage,  &c.,  ......  685  50 

11  Overwork  paid  to  pupils  and  inmates  of  “ the  Home,” 

(including  board),  .....  2,620  65 

“ Amount  exchanged  in  trade,  to  complete  assortments,  379  70 

$15,972  04 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  manufacturing  department,  102  35 


CR, 


$16,074  39 


By  Amount  of  sales  in  1857,  viz.  : 

At  the  Institution,  . . . $4,445  12 

At  the  store,  No.  11  South  8th  Street,  6,721  01 

$11,166  13 

“ Value  of  finished  goods  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1858,  . 3,643  03 

“ Value  of  raw  material  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1858,  . 1,115  23 

“ Mattresses  and  other  articles  made  by  Pupils  for  the 

house,  ........  150  00 


$16,074  39 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 


To  the  Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  fok  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  at  the  time  of  distributing  the  New  Testament  and 
Book  of  Psalms,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss  S.  Stille,  December 
14,  1857. 

My  dear  Friends, — The  Principal,  Mr.  Chapin,  is  prepared  to 
deliver,  for  the  use  of  certain  pupils,  whose  turn  it  is  to  receive  the 
gift,  the  third  and  last  portion  of  the  Booh  of  Psalms  and  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  been  procured  by  the  legacy  of  the  late  good 
and  pious  Sarah  Stille. 

Having  addressed  you  when  the  distribution  of  the  two  former  por- 
tions was  made,  which  was  some  months  ago,  I may  take  it  for 
granted,  that  many  of  you  have  by  this  time  profited  sufficiently  by 
the  perusal  and  attentive  study  of  the  books  you  then  received,  to 
understand  the  brief  allusion  I am  about  to  make,  to  those  divinely 
inspired  volumes.  And  I may  repeat  as  a preface  to  my  remarks, 
that  we  are  all  of  us,  who  are  any  way  connected  with  this  Institution, 
or  seek  elsewhere  to  alleviate  the  affliction  of  blindness,  bound  to 
reverence  the  memory  of  the  late  devout  and  regardful  donor,  for  an 
act  of  judicious  benevolence,  which  will  adorn  her  grave,  as  a trophy 
and  a record ; and  fill  our  hearts,  the  hearts  of  the  humble  objects 
of  her  bounty,  with  a cordial  desire  to  profit  by  it. 

The  Psalms,  you  may  remember,  were  spoken  of,  in  my  allusion  to 
them,  as  the  production,  in  a great  measure,  of  King  David.  They 
show,  in  a strain  of  imploring  earnestness,  and  humble  solicitation, 
the  loftiest  flights  of  poetic  beauty,  and  furnish  the  finest  samples 
of  a penitent  heart,  overcome  with  contrition  and  remorse,  petitioning 
for  heavenly  mercy. 

“ Because  of  thine  indignation,”  cries  David,  “ and  of  thy  wrath,  I 
have  eaten  ashes  like  bread,  and  mingled  my  drink  with  weeping. 
My  days  are  consumed  like  smoke ; my  heart  is  smitten  and  withered 
like  grass. 
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“ Hear  my  prayer,  0 Lord,  and  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee.” 

His  songs  of  joy  and  of  grief  were  accompanied  by  instruments  of 
music.  He  was,  indeed,  a distinguished  minstrel,  and  had  in  charge 
the  Temple  music.  He  appointed  the  singers  and  musicians,  and 
infused  a love  of  harmony  into  the  hearts  of  his  children,  particularly 
his  son  Solomon,  who  wrote  one  thousand  and  five  songs.  Psalmody, 
which  is  the  art  of  singing  sacred  songs,  was  undoubtedly  practised  by 
this  prolific  writer,  who  was,  moreover  a writer  of  psalms  as  well  as 
songs. 

Look  up  then  to  David,  my  young  friends,  as  a pattern  and  ancient 
patron  of  the  Llebrew  school  of  music.  Look,  through  the  medium 
of  the  sacred  work,  which  you  are  now  assembled  to  receive,  for  verse 
and  song  suited  to  elevate  in  holiness  and  sanctity  the  pure  and 
pious,  and  warn  by  threats  of  malediction,  the  trifling  scoffer,  or  the 
hardened  reprobate. 

To  you,  especially,  who  are  members  of  our  orchestra,  and  to  those 
who  cultivate  vocal  music,  I may  look  for  diligent  students  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  You,  who  derive  so  much  pleasure  from  music ; you,  to 
whom  an  aptitude  to  learn  minstrelsy  has  been  given  by  a kind  Pro- 
vidence, to  console  you  for  the  sad  bereavement  under  which  you 
labor;  what  would  you  do  without  music  ? What  a doleful  blank,  in 
your  course  of  instruction,  would  the  absence  of  music  create  ! 

As  choristers  at  our  weekly  Exhibitions,  you  exercise  your  voices  in 
sacred  music,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Psalms  of  David. 

“ Sing  we  merrily  unto  G-od  our  strength ; make  a cheerful  noise 
unto  the  God  of  Jacob.  Take  the  psalm,  bring  hither  the  tabret,  the 
merry  harp,  and  the  lute.  Blow  upon  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon 
and  upon  our  solemn  feast  days.”  But  the  Jews  could  not  always 
attune  their  music  to  holiday  merriment.  Captivity  caused  sadness 
and  a cessation  of- their  minstrelsy;  they  lament  this  loss  in  tender 
and  most  touching  language. 

“ We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows.  They  carried  us  away 
captive  and  required  of  us  a song ; and  they  that  wasted  us,  required 
of  us  mirth  ; saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  But  how 
could  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a strange  land  ?” 

To  you,  the  loss  of  music  would  be  a cause  of  serious  lamentation ; 
and  even  to  me,  and  to  the  large  company,  numbering  some  days 
more  than  seven  hundred,  and  commonly  not  fewer  than  four  hun- 
dred, how  great  would  our  privation  be  ! we,  who  delight  to  attend 
your  periodical  concerts,  so  skilfully  directed  by  your  able  teacher,  and 
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creditably  executed  by  tbe  brilliant  talent  you  have  acquired  under 

him. 

The  Psalms  are  in  general  lyric  poems,  in  the  form  of  prayer ; 
prayer,  full  of  the  deepest  trust  in  God,  whether  it  be  in  the  language 
of  complaint,  the  cries  of  grief,  or  thanks  for  consolation  and  relief. 

Most  of  the  Psalms  are  of  a pure  religious  tone,  and  are  amongst 
the  highest  and  sublimest  efforts  of  poetry.  The  belief,  the  divine 
inspiration  of  belief  in  the  eternal  and  true  God,  spreads  over  them 
stateliness,  grandeur,  and  imperishable  glory.  They  originated  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  had  their  growth  exclusively  in  it.  They  abound  in 
expressions  of  filial  love,  of  joyful  confidence,  encouragement,  and  con- 
solation : giving  evidence  of  humility  and  patience,  well  adapted  to 
the  sacred  song  of  Christians.  They  are,  in  short,  a complete  manual 
of  devotional  exercises ; affording  a comfortable  remedy  for  the  tran- 
sient grief  of  the  spirit  or  deep-seated  disease  of  the  soul. 

Besides  the  Book  of  Psalms  there  will  be  given  to-day  to  those 
pupils  who  have  been  appointed  to  receive  them,  twenty  copies  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  two  large  quarto  volumes  each. 

The  New  Testament,  written  by  inspiration,  according  to  Christ’s 
promise,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  consists  of  teachings  based 
upon  mutual  love. 

Love  first,  love  pre-eminently  thy  God.  And  next,  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.  Love  thy  neighbor,  so  as  to  do  unto  him,  as  you  would 
wish  him  to  do  unto  you. 

Cherish  these  golden  maxims  ; rely  upon  the  blessed  Jesus  as  your 
mediator,  friend,  and  Saviour,  and  you  will  all  be  good  Christians. 

Exhorting  you;  earnestly  counselling  you  to  seek  amendment  and 
comfort  in  these  holy  volumes,  I conclude  with  the  assurance  of  my 
affectionate  regards  and  ardent  good  wishes  for  your  happiness  and 
future  welfare. 

SAMUEL  BRECK, 

President. 


ABSTRACT  OF  TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

liobert  Patterson , Treasurer , in  account  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  CR, 

of  the  Blind. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA, 


MALES. 


NAMES.  COUNTIES. 


Armstrong,  Robt.  B., 

Clinton. 

Bixler,  Cbas.  C., 

Northampton. 

Bakei-,  William, 

Philadelphia. 

Bennett,  Wm.  H., 

Susquehanna. 

Bennett,  Charles, 

u 

Bellows,  John  C., 

Butler. 

Cummings,  Alex., 

Westmoreland. 

Conrad,  Wm.  H., 

Somerset. 

Bunn,  William, 

Philadelphia. 

Derringer,  John, 

U 

Bora,  Michael, 

a 

Glreenman,  Geo.  W., 

a 

Griffiths,  David, 

Schuylkill. 

Gunton,  John  S., 

Luzerne. 

Henry,  John, 

Northumberland. 

Irwin,  George  W., 

Lancaster. 

Karrigan,  Ambrose, 

Schuylkill. 

Kerr,  Samuel, 

Bucks. 

Klotz,  Henry, 

Carbon. 

Kneass,  Napoleon  B., 

Philadelphia. 

Lynch,  Berriah  M., 

Mercer. 

Morton,  Sylvester, 

Montgomery. 

Maugin,  Lawrence, 

Huntingdon. 

McYey,  William, 

Philadelphia. 

Nece,  Clark  D., 

Erie. 

Ousterhout,  Wm., 

Susquehanna. 

Owen,  John, 

Philadelphia. 

Owen,  John, 

Alleghany. 

Palmer,  Clark, 

Bradford. 

Pitcher,  James  H., 

Philadelphia. 

Pontefract,  Edward, 

Beaver. 

NAMES. 

COUNTIES. 

Pollock,  John, 

Philadelphia. 

Righter,  John  E., 

Montgomery. 

Snider,  Geo.  W., 

Franklin. 

Stahlnecker,  Win.  H., 

Lehigh. 

Smith,  Augustus  C., 

Philadelphia. 

Smith,  Joseph, 

York. 

Travis,  Geo.  L., 

Bradford. 

Weaver,  Peter, 

Blair. 

Witcher,  Barnabas, 

Huntingdon. 

Williams,  Michael, 

Franklin. 

Wolverton,  Thomas, 

Philadelphia. 

York,  William, 

u 

FEMALES. 


Beatty,  Anna, 

Philadelphia. 

Benoit,  Pauline, 

<< 

Basso,  Emma, 

u 

Bennett,  Emily, 

Susquehanna. 

Balles,  Rosana, 

Philadelphia. 

Boyer,  Emma, 

Berks. 

Clarke,  Ann  Amelia, 

Jefferson. 

Clarke,  Catharine, 

Philadelphia. 

Campbell,  Hannah, 

Franklin. 

Coulton,  Jane  E., 

Philadelphia. 

Drinkwater,  Hester  A., 

Bradford. 

Doherty,  Eliza, 

Philadelphia. 

D’Ouville,  Celoza, 

U 

Good,  Mary, 

u 

Greenwalt,  Mary, 

u 

Gardner,  Virginia, 

u 

Graves,  Rosabella, 

Alleghany. 

Haslem,  Ellen, 

Philadelphia. 

Hogg,  Hannah, 

U 

Kibby,  Mary  A.  L., 

(( 

Lafore,  Lisette, 

u 

McCulloch,  Isabella, 

cc 

Maloy,  Annie, 

Bucks. 

Marshall,  Margaret, 

Indiana. 
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NAMES. 

COUNTIES. 

Martin,  Bridget, 

Bucks. 

Osborne,  Eliza, 

Philadelphia. 

Pitner,  Martha  T., 

Northumberla 

Pettit,  Elizabeth, 

Lycoming. 

Puterbaugh,  Susan, 

Luzerne. 

Quinlivin,  Mary, 

Alleghany. 

Quinlivin,  Margaret, 

u 

Roberts,  Emeline, 

Philadelphia. 

Smith,  A.  Almina, 

Erie. 

Starrett,  Elizabeth, 

Philadelphia. 

Shale,  Margaret  Ellen, 

Lycoming. 

Shale,  Sarah, 

U 

Squire,  Mary  Ann, 

Bradford. 

Stark,  Eliza  M., 

Philadelphia. 

Smith,  E.  Eleanor, 

York. 

Smart,  Emma, 

Philadelphia. 

Wills,  Rebecca, 

Montgomery. 

Winslow,  Mary  Lydia, 

Philadelphia. 

White,  Emma  E., 

U 

Williams,  Elizabeth, 

Luzerne. 

FROM  MARYLAND. 

Talbert,  Margaret  A., 

Washington. 

Wulf,  .John  G., 

Baltimore. 

Maryott,  Edward, 

Ann  Arundel. 

FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 

G-arton,  N.  B.  (a  blind  mute), 

Cumberland. 

Hall,  Euphemia  M., 

Mercer. 

Smith,  Mary  E., 

Hunterdon. 

Sayres,  Wm.  H., 

Essex. 

Coseboone,  Sarah, 

Atlantic. 

PROM  DELAWARE. 

Hollingsworth,  Joseph  E., 

New  Castle. 

Reybold,  George, 

U 

Reybold,  John, 

<( 

Reybold,  Elizabeth, 

u 

Jefferson,  Joshua, 

Sussex. 

Smith,  John, 

3 

New  Castle 

FROM  ALL  OTHER  PLACES. 


NAMES. 

Turner,  Emma, 
McHenry,  James  Noel 
Raynor,  Penelope, 
Farley,  Ellen, 


PLACES. 

Texas. 

Greene  County,  Ga. 
Georgia. 

Washington,  D.  C 


ASSISTANTS. 


McMillen,  AVilliam, 

Mallett,  Mary  Ann, 

Gill,  Maria, 

Fennimore,  Eliz.  A., 

Wheaton 


Hankins,  Matilda, 
Hildreth,  Hannah, 
Brown,  J.  Calvin, 
Lynch,  Sarah, 

Robert. 


IN  THE  HOME. 


Besant,  Peter, 
Cruser,  Matilda, 
Cruser,  Catharine, 
Cormany,  Maria, 
Carolin,  Thomas, 
Donelly,  Mary, 
Fithian,  Annie, 


Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 
Kinney,  Michael, 
Lawrence,  R.  Louisa, 
McCloskey,  James, 
Pfahler,  Catharine, 
Raney,  Rebecca, 
Wilson,  Elizabeth  A. 


ADULTS  IN  THE  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 
FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Baker,  S.  C., 

Coyle,  James, 
Crilly,  Michael, 
Drisool,  Eugene, 
Dewson,  Henry, 
Engles,  John  P., 
Folwell,  James  M., 
Flannegan,  James, 
Grippen,  Thomas, 
Gilmore,  AVilliam, 


Hamilton,  James, 
Horen,  Edward, 
Morgan,  John, 
McManus,  Wm., 
McCurdy,  AVm., 
Nichols,  John, 

Rice,  Alexander  G., 
Robson,  John, 
Selkirk,  John  G., 
Wall,  Matthew. 
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recapitulation. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total  from  Pennsylvania, 

70 

52 

122 

“ “ New  Jersey, 

2 

9 

11 

“ “ Maryland, 

2 

4 

6 

“ “ Delaware, 

5 

1 

6 

“ “ All  other  places, 

1 

4 

5 

Total, 

80 

70 

150 

TERMS 


FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OP  PUPILS. 

Pay  pupils  are  charged  two  hundred  dollars  a year,  which  includes 
hoard,  instruction,  and  medical  attendance. 

Blind  children,  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  are  provided  for  by  those  States, 
respectively,  for  the  term  of  five  to  eight  years. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  fifteen  years.  Pupils  are  not  usually  received  under  nine,  nor 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  except  for  a more  limited  period,  to  learn 
some  useful  handicraft. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Franklin  Peale,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Discharge,  or  to  the  Principal. 

Yacation  continues  two  months — from  1st  July  to  1st  September. 
Pupils  should  commence  with  the  term  in  September  if  possible. 


FORM  OF  A LEGACY. 

1 hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  “ The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
poii  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,”  in  Philadelphia,  and  then- 
successors  forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  &c. ; (if  personal),  the  sum 
of,  &c. 


o — 

o { 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  and  is  convenient  of  access  by  several  lines  of  omnibuses, 
viz.,  the  Vine,  Arch,  Walnut,  and  Chestnut  and  Sixteenth  Street 
lines. 

The  Institution  is  open  to  visitors  every  Wednesday  Afternoon, 
from  8 to  5 o’clock.  An  opportunity  is  afforded  from  3 to  4 to  ex- 
amine the  work-rooms ; and  at  4 o’clock  an  exhibition  is  given — con- 
sisting of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  exercises  with  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accommodating  the  large  crowds  that 
attend  these  exhibitions,  when  free,  a small  admission  fee  is  charged 
at  the  door.  The  fund  thus  collected  is  appropriated  in  outfits  to 
graduate  pupils,  on  leaving  the  Institution. 

Fancy  articles  and  brushes  are  offered  for  sale,  before  and  after  the 
exhibition,  in  the  female  pupils’  work-rooms. 

The  Store  of  the  Institution  is  at  No.  11  South  Eighth  Street, 
four  doors  below  Market,  for  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  by  the 
pupils  and  blind  workmen ; where  Corn  Brooms,  Hair  Brushes,  Cloth, 
Hat,  Shoe,  and  Horse  Brushes,  Hand-Scrubs,  Door-mats,  of  coir, 
manilla,  and  jute;  and  Rag  Carpet,  all  made  of  the  best  materials, 
are  furnished,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Grocers  and  other  dealers  are  particularly  invited  to  examine  the 
above  articles.  Exchanges  will  be  made  for  groceries  at  cash  prices. 


